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BOOKS WANTED 
BY 
HALEWOOD & SON, 


DEALERS IN Fine anp Rare Books, 
FRIARGATE, PRESTON. 

*Phone: 2603. 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Kegan Paul. 
1896. £20 offered. 

BOOKS and PAMPHLETS on NEW 
ZEALAND. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. 3 vols. 1873. 
£100 offered. 

Our “ List of Wants” sent post free 
on application. 


ARIOUS ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES’ 
V PUBLICATIONS, dating from 1910, for 
Sale or Exchange.—Write, Box M-262, “ Notes 
and Queries.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 


CLIII. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL 

CLIIT, (July-December, 1927) are now on 
sale, and Pca be ordered from “ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders, The Cases are also on sale 
J - London office, 22, Essex Street, Strand, 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 


INDEX TO VOLUME CLIII. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
to VOL. CLIII (July-December, 1927 
are now ready. Orders, accompanied _ by 
a remittance, should be sent to ‘“ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local newsagents and booksellers. The Index 
is also on sale at our London office, 22, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Price 2s. 6d.; postage 1d. 


| 
| 
| 


SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early bovks, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and the 
PRINTING ARTS. 
Catalogue No. 64 (nearly 
2,000 items) just published. 
Post free on application. 
GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 
51, Great Russet Sr., Lonpon, W.C.1. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALR. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


When replying to advertisements please 
mention “‘ Notes AND QUERIES.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


HE following GENERAL INDEXES are 

now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 

STXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), ETGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Boand 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 

TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


DisPLayeD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole Inch 
Inserts. Page. (single col.) 
100s. . 7s. 8d. 
95s. . 7s. Od. 
eer 85s. . 6s. 6d. 
52 .. 80s. 6s. Od. 


Half, quarter and eighth page pro rata. 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 


No. of 
Inserts. { 6 is 
Rates 9d. Bd. 7. 
per line. 


The line is of about 7 words. 


CONTENTS.—No. 8. 


MEMORABILIA :—127. 


NOTES :—A XVil Century Ms. List of Tokens, 129 
—Unpublished Letters otf Warren Hastings, 132 
—Shakespeariana: ‘ Hamlet,’ Ac~ v. end: “ wild,” 
144—Dairy terms: ‘meal of milk’—Hours of 
meals in Xyvili century--Charies Greenwood— 
Warren Hastings in Berkshire, 136. 


QUERIES Marchands de_ Myrobolan’”’—Bank 
notes—Thomas Chiffinch of Gravesend—Needham 
in the seventeenth century—Pre-Roman hill-top 
roads—Sunday entertainments—The Buccaneers: 
Morgan and Earl Carberry—Frances Uurson: 
Oliver Gadbury, 136 — Portrait of Francis 
Mundy, 1760 — David Bates, artist — Samuda: 
Abrams—Initials of Painter and Engraver— 
Dampier of East Coker—Price Family—Heraldry 
of Oxtordshire—Thurber Family—Selars_ (Con- 
troller of Chester): Portrait painted by Daniel 
Clowes, 1804 — Negroes in England in the 
eighteenth century, 137—“ Kyd,” illustrator of 
Dickens—Beadie s American Library—Definition 
of a Gentleman: source wanted — Author 

wanted, 138. 


REPLIES :—Charles I and the Banqueting House, 
138--The Blind Men and the Elephant—All-port: 
East India Company Marine Service, 139—The 
D'Urbervilles’ claim to arms — Quarills, 140 — 
Sackville’s Buckingham and Milton’s Satan— 
River water used for drinking—The Books of 
Numa Pompilius—Higham Feirers Church, 141— 
Agricultural terms—English in the Lisbon Earth- 
quake—Memorials of County boundaries and 
centres—Johann Maurer, Prague—Blotting-paper 
and inkstands, 142—Italian mayors—Sir Thomas 
White and the Kibblewhites of South Fawley, 
Berks--Gilbert Wakefield—Author wanted, 143. 


THE LIBRARY: — ‘The English Navy in the 
Revolution of 1688’—‘ Mediaeval Plays in Scot- 
land ’"—‘ The Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap.’ 


| 
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NOTES & QUERIES. 


WANTED. 
FIRST SERIES.—Vol. x. 
SECOND SERIES.—Vol. ix. 
THIRD SERITES.—General Index. 
FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 
VOL. CL.—No. 19 (May 8, 1926). 
VOL. CXLVIII.—No. 6 (Feb. 7, 1925). 
No. 7 (Feb. 14, 1925). 
No. 8 (Feb. 21, 1925). 
No. 9 (Feb. 28, 1925). 
‘ie following numbers and Volume Indices 
of the TWELFTH SERIES or the complete 
volumes in which they are included :— 
No, 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol. i). 
. 583—Dec. 30, 1916 (Vol, ii). 
. 67—Apr. 14, 1917 (Vol. iii). 
. 86—November 1917 (Vol. iv). 
. 128—Sept. 25, 1920 (Vol. vii). 
. 148—Feb, 12, 1921 (Vol, viii). 
. 168--July 2, 1921 (Vol, ix). 
. 185—Oct. 29, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
. 194—Dec. 31, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
. 228—Aug. 26, 1922 (Vol. xi), 
Indices to Vol. vi (Jan.—June, 1920) and 
Vol. ix (July-Dec., 1921). 
Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


SETS FOR SALE. 


sage following complete Series, each of 12 

volumes, are in stock, and may be obtained 

from the Manager, *‘ Notes and Queries,” 20, 

High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 12 Volumes and 
General Index, bound cloth, (2 volumes and 
General Index in Publisher’s cloth), second 
hand, clean and sound, £3 3s. 

SECOND SERIES — (1856-1861), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

The three above series are all uniformly 
bound except for the two volumes and General 
Index of the First Series. 

THIRD SERTES (1862-1867), bound _half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 

FOURTH SERIES — (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in 
condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERTES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con- 
dition, £7 7s. 

SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher’s 
cloth cases, in ver = condition, second- 
hand, and Genera ndex in paper cover, 
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THIS WEEK: The communications from Col. W. H. Chip- 
xvii Century MS. List of Tokens ..... ... 128 | pendale and other correspondents which we 


Unpublished Letters of Warren Hastings 132 
Charles 1! and the Banqueting House ... 138 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘I'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2. (Telephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


(HE January number of the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research con- 
tains a ‘‘ human document’”’ of quite out- 
standing interest, being the diary of Sergeant 
Benjamin Miller, from 1796 to 1815, during 
his service in the 4th Royal Artillery. He 
served in Egypt and at Corufia (tacit reproach 
is conveyed for the old-fashioned spelling 
Corunna, and in Miller’s text appears 
Coruiia, which has a mildly surprising effect.) 
He was for a considerable time at Gibraltar 
and he was witness of many strange inci- 
dents, which he relates with spirit. Nor is he 
wanting in capacity for description of impor- 
tant actions, or in the matter of accuracy 
regarding dates and places. The text of the 
diary is preceded by a short biography put 
together by Miss M. R. Dacombe and Miss 
B. J. H. Rowe, and the text is illustrated and 
annotated by the Editor of the Journal with 
that care and completeness which he has long 
taught his readers to expect of him. He 
begins, too, in this number to place the 
Society yet further in his debt by the first 
instalment of a detailed and lavishly illus- 
trated account of ‘ The Colours of the British 
Marching Regiments of Foot in 1751.’ 


ME- Edwin J. Layton’s admirably produced 

_Volume, ‘Thomas Chippendale: A 
Review of his Life and Origin’ (Murray, 
10s. 6d.), owes its inception to the discussions 
in‘N. & Q.’ between 1912 and 1922 of the 
family history of the great cabinet-maker. 
Until then Redgrave’s statement that the first 
and second Chippendales were father and son, 
and that they came to London from Worces- 
tershire, had been accepted without question. 


printed during the years named, supplemented 
by records and family traditions published in 
a technical journal, tended to shew that the 
accepted Thomas Chippendale II was really 
Thomas Chippendale I, and that his “ place 
of origin ’’ was Otley in Yorkshire. A serious 
difficulty of attribution was thus created. 
Chippendale furniture’? was in _ full 
floraison before the young cabinet-maker from 
Yorkshire could possibly have acquired the 
necessary artistic education and handicraft 
accomplishment. How, then, are we, on the 
new theory, to account for the beautiful early 
examples of the style, and if they were not 
Chippendale work, how came the name to be 
attached to it? Mr. Layton’s thesis is that 
if there is no definite proof of the Worcester- 
shire origin of the great Chippendale there 
are serious obstacles in the way of accepting 
the Yorkshire theory which several writers on 
the subject have hastily adopted without 
examination. Mr. Layton has prefaced his 
book with a valuable chronology which makes 
his argument easy to follow, and has traced 
his hero’s career, step by step, with a wealth 
of documentary detail impressive in its cumu- 
lative effect. No such research has ever 
before been bestowed upon the subject, and 
incidentally it throws considerable light upon 
the topography of what are now called the 
Western Central districts of London in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Thus 
Mr. Layton’s book not only justifies suspen- 
sion of judgment upon the origin of Chippen- 
dale and the early styles to which his name is 
attached, but also makes a distinct addition 
to metropolitan topographical literature. 


HOSE of our readers who have been inter- 
ested in Dr. Mercer’s study of the history 

of Carpenters’ Tools in the eighteenth century 
may like some of the further particulars he 
sends us of the Museum of the Bucks County 
Historical Society at Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. It was built in 1914, 1915 and 
1916, entirely (roofs, floors and window 
sashes), of re-enforced concrete. It has an 
interior court surrounded by three galleries, 
with thirty-three fireproof rooms and thirty- 
six alcoves. It was presented to the Society, 
June 17, 1916. Besides a library of 8,000 
volumes and a few relics of Indian handiwork, 
the building contains a collection, chiefly made 
in and confined to the United States of 
America, now (in 1927) consisting of 23,186 
ancient tools and utensils, imported here by 
Colonists, or chiefly copied from European 
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types used in the United States until about | Two interesting archeological topics find 
1820, or until the introduction of steam and. place in The Times of Feb. 21. The first 
modern machinery. is revival of the Glozel controversy by the 

These objects represent the relation of man | news that at Puyrobel, in a grotto, objects 
at all times and in all countries to his chief have been found with markings similar to 
needs, namely, food, tools, clothing, shelter, | those which are the subject of dispute at 
transport, language, religion, science, com-! Glozel, to which must be added some similar 
merce, government, art and amusement, with discoveries in North Africa. The second 
their many subordinate branches. The col-' comes from New York, informing us that that 
lection was begun in 1897, and removed to famous tooth discovered in Nebraska in 1922 
the present building in 1917. Though it seeks is now admitted to be that of an extinct 
to explain human industry by means of tools, wild pig. 
an artificial limit has been set to 1t. It stops ey ee, 
at what might be called a_ scientific gap Two Hundred Years Ago. 
between the past and present, namely the, 
so-called industrial revolution, when soon, 
after 1820, the steam engine, and the innum- Daily Journal, Monday, February 
erable machines which have since transformed 2 : 
human life, came to be recorded in Patent 


The TWENTY-FOURTH NIGHT. 


Offices, and described in print. Except for 
purposes of comparison, the objects have been 
collected in the United States, chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania. Abundant evidence, however, shows 
that though made in America, these tools of 
the eighteenth century represent long existing 
types of world-wide use, brought here by the 
Colonists, and—still more surprising fact— 
that a large proportion of them have remained 
unchanged in construction since Roman times. 
They are thus of far more extended industrial 
interest than the machines of to-day, and 


immediately throw a new light on the study | 


of archeology. Archeological Museums begin 
at the past and fail to fill the gap between it 
and the present, since a vast number of tools, 
once existing, because made of or mounted 
with perishable materials, cannot be found in 
excavations. The friends of this Museum 
claim that this gap between past and present 
can be filled with implements in perfect con- 
dition, comparatively modern in date, but 
very old in type, not excavated or studied by 
the archeologist, yet none the less the master 


| By the Company of Comeprays. 


| At the Theatre-Royal in  Lincoln’s-Inr- 
| Fields, this prefent Monday, being the 
26th of February, will be prefented, The 
_BEGGAR’S OPERA. Boxes 5s. Pit &. 


| Gallery 2s. 


| For the Benefit of MRS. YOUNGER. 

At the Theatre-Royal in  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields on Monday the 11th Day of 
| March, will be prefented, A Comedy, call’d 
| VOLPONE: Or, The Fox. The Part of 
Volpone, by Mr. Quin; Mofca, by Mr. Ryan; 
| Voltore, Mr. Boheme; Corvino, Mr. Walker; 
| Corbaccio, Mr. Hippifley; Sir Politic 
| Wou’dbe, Mr. Spiller; Bonario, Mr. Mil- 
_ ward; Peregrine, Mr. Chapman; Celia, Mrs. 
| Bullock; Lady Wou’dbe, by Mrs. Younger. 
| With Entertainments of Dancing, c., as 

will be exprefs’d in the Great Bills. 

| At the King’s Theatre in the Hay-martet, 
| To-morrow, being the 27th of February, 
will be a BALL, being the laft of this Year. 
| Tickets will be deliver’d to the Subfcribers 


tools of ancient and extinct peoples, and that! this Day, at Mrs. White’s Chocolate Houfe 
whoever would understand an Archeological | jn St. James’s-ftreet. 


Museum should first see a collection of this, Strict orders are given not to deliver any 
kind. They maintain that these tools show! Bottles and Glaffes from the Side-Boards, 
how along the chief pathways of human neces- | and to fhut them up early. 
sity—food, clothing, shelter, transport—many | The Time being very fhort from the Opera 
men in many lands have lived, toiled and’ to the Ball, for the great Preparations tol 
struggled with the same Nature in the same made, no Perfons whatfoever can be admi 
way. | to fee the Houfe before the Ball begins. 
A “FIRST international Exhibition of; If any Subfcriber or others have any 
antiques, curios and works of art”’ will Tickets to fpare, they are defired not to give 
be held at Olympia (London, not Greece) from! them to their Servants, but to fend them to 
July 19 to Aug. 1, this year. This is being the Office in the Hay-Market, Where the 
organized by that enterprising journal, The Money they coft fhall be returned, to prevent 
Bazaar, and is evidently to be on a big scale. | their falling into bad Hands. 
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ies find Kings Bench. 
Literary and Histor ical POULTERERS ARMES NERE THE K’S BENCH C. 
y by the SOUTH WARK T. D. 
» Objects ae Notes. | Williamson giv token-issuer in 
pute A XVI CENTURY MS. LIST OF 
TOKENS. Long Lane. 
that that (See ante pp. 3, 25, 41, 59, 78, 96, 113). H. 
in 1999 | COCK IN LONG LANE IN SOUTHWARKE 
| extinct SOUTHWARK. | The initials might be those of 
THE TOBACCO ROLL JOHN GREENE IN G. | ‘* John Holmes, silk weaver, in Long 
SOUTH WARK I. F. | Lane, in Southwark,” whose token is 
Williamson describes a token issued | described under W.296, but without 
in the of J but with | any Sign. 
ebruary the initials E. G. ohn Greene’s , 
initials appear on the coin described St. George’s Church (Blackman Sea. 
W.40:— HAND AT ST. GEORGES IN SOUTHWARK M. 
Obv.: 10HN . GREEN . IN . SOVIEWE.<=A Williamson gives no token-issuer in 
In’ roll of tobacco. St. George’s Church, or St. George’s 
rte Rev.: AT . THE . TOBACO . ROLE = E. G. Fields, whose name begins with O. 
ted The WILDMAN IN SOUTHWARKE 
Pit 3s Comp. W.41 :— BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Obv.: AT. THE . GRESwE . MAN=A Savage 
with club on his shoulder. Newport Pagnell. 
GER, Rev.: IN . SOUTHWARKE . 1651 = A. G. D. 
n’s-Inn- The variation here is in the initial THE SKINNERS ARMES IN NEWPORT PAGNELL I. E. 
Day of of the issuer’s surname. The only published Newport Pagnell 
y, call’d token which bears the surname initial 
“a of Bridge Foot and Bridge House. D. is W.99 :— 
Walker, THE AT THE BRIDGEHOUSE ~ Obv.: I0HN . DAVIS . OF = The —— 
Politic CORNER T. J. Rev.: newport . pacnaty = I. I. D. 
Ir. Mil- The mark resembles that of the It has been suggested to me that a mis- 
lia, Mrs, Bridge House Estate. reading has occurred in the MS. ren- 
Younger. Castle Yard dering of this token, but if this is so it 
&c., as Te would have to account for confusion 
CATHERINE WHEELE IN CASTLE YARD A. S.(?) between ‘‘ three clouds adorned with 
-market, three triple crowns in the arms of 
‘ebruary, Deadman’s Place. the Drapers’ Company with the 
is Year. R. ‘‘three crowns with caps’”’ of the 
bfcribers | "DD HART IN DEADMANS PLACE E. D. Skinners’ Company—and also for the 
e Houle Williamson describes two tokens variation in the initial of the wife’s 
issued from this house, Nos. 221 and name. 
— 222. W.221 bears neither the name Buckingh 
initials of the issuer. W.222 
20 7 | RED . BART . BREWHOVSE = THE PIDGEON HOLES IN BUCKINGHAM P. EB. 
hart. Comp. W.37 :— 
ns tel Rev.: IN . DEADMANS . PLACE = I. E. M. Obv.: PETER REYNOLDES = A lace. 
dmi The variation occurs in the initials Rev.: OF . BUCKINGHAM . 58 = P. F. R. 
ns. of the issuers’ names. I am indebted to Mr. Edwin Hollis, 
ve ally the curator of the museum at Ayles- 
t to give Kent Street. bury, for the suggestion that the 
them to +t IN KENT STREET SOUTHWARK 8. D. openings in the lace have been mis- 
ere the Williamson gives no token-issuer in taken for pigeon holes. There is a 
) prevent ant Street whose name begins with variation in the initial of the wife’s 
name. 
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ESSEX. 
Brentwood. 


THE ESCALLOP SHELL IN BRENTWOOD IN 
ESSEX 
This token is not recorded in Wil- 
liamson, but it is described (and 
illustrated) by Mr. William Gilbert, 
from his specimen, as follows :— 
Obv.: EDWARD . SHELTON . IN = A scal- 
lop shell. 
Rev.: BRENTWOOD . IN . ESSEX = E. E. S. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Basingstoke. 


THE-FALCON AT BASING STOKE 
A definition of species which has 
been lacking in previous readings of 
the token. 

W.34 describes it as :— 
Obv.: I0HN . COLEMAN . THE . 


Rev.: OF BASSING . STOKE . 1652 LC. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Market Harborough. 


THE PAIRE OF TABLES IN HARBOROUGH 
This would appear to be a_ mis- 
reading of W.89 :— 

Obv.: WILLIAM . TOMPSON = An open 
book. 
Rev.: IN. HARBROVGH . 1653 = W.R. T. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Spalding. 


THE XX \ AT SPALDING IN LINCOLN- 
SHIRE 


Williamson describes a similar, or 
possibly the same, token as follows : 
No. 22 
Obv.: CAP . WROG . OF . SPALDING = Four 
flax mallets reversed making two W’s. 
Rev.: IN . LINCOLNE . SHEERE = Same as 


obverse. 
To which is added the following, 
rather cryptic, note: — ‘“‘ This 


hitherto unedited token came into the 
hands of Mr. Smallfield. The device 
on the obverse was thought by Mr. 
Golding to be as described above, 
but I am inclined to think that two 
W’s, not V’s, (sic) are intended; 
the obverse is in a better state of 
preservation than the reverse.”’ 


E. E. 


Cc. 


I. 


I. 


I. 


Ww. R. 


I. 


It would seem that if any monogram 
is intended it would appear to be more 
likely that it is a double V (= W), 
which is the initial of the issuer. In 
a note to the immediately preceding 
token, W.226 of ‘‘ William Ragg,” 
it is said, ‘‘ the proper name of the 
issuer of this token was undoubtedly 
‘Wragg,’ and is another instance 
of misspelling on the part of the die 
sinkers.’”’ Extracts given from the 
Spalding registers between 1653 and 
1677 mention 5 entries of the Wragg 
family. One of these is the burial 
of ‘‘ Captaine Jacob Wragg.’’ Read- 
ing the MS. record in conjunction 
with Williamson’s version, it would 
appear likely that the “I. W.’’ of 
the one, and the “‘ cap. wRoG ”’ of the 
other, indicate Capt. Jacob Wragg. 
Williamson admits that the reverse 
of the token described is not in such 
a good state as the obverse, and it 
is possible, therefore, that his col- 
laborator mis-read the I. I. W. for 
a repetition of the ‘‘four flax 
mallet reversed.” There is only one 
other instance of mallets appearing 
on tokens, and that is on a Dublin 


issue. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hammersmith. 
THE LABOUR IN VAINE IN H/SMITH C. 
CHURCH YARD 
Comp. W.67 :— 


Obv.: IOHN . CIPPIS . IN. HAMMER = The 
Brewers’ Arms. 
Rev.: smirH . 1668 = HIS . HALFE . PENY 
= LIC. 
The combination of initials agrees 
in these two readings, and the loca- 
tions may be identical, but there is 
no apparent resemblance between 
““The Labour in Vain” (usually 
represented by the sign of two women 
scrubbing a negro) and the ‘‘ Three 
Tuns ’’ of the Brewers’ Company. 


Islington. 
CATHERINE WHEELE IN ISLINGTON TM. 
Shadwell. 
R. 
THE SWANN WITH 2 NECKS IN SHADWELL \.E 
W.171 describes this token with 


initials N. E. B. 


TH 


LL 


ith 
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WALES. 
Wrexham (Co. Denbigh). 


THE LYON AND MAYDENHEAD IN WREXHAM 


UN-PLACED AND INCOMPLETE. 


THE T. F. AND © AT THOMAS CARTERS + 


The dot placed within the curve of 
the C is quite deliberate on the MS. 


Williamson gives two issues in the 

name Thomas Carter, but neither of 

these have the wife’s initial F. 

Comp. Essex.101 :— 

Obv.: THOMAS CARTER = 1667. 

Rev.: IN COLCHESTER = T. C. 

also Somerset. 165 : — 

Obv.: THOMAS . CARTER = A pair of 
shears. 

Rev.: oF . MINSTER = T. M. C. 


THE HOLY LAMBE AT SAMUEL 8. P. 
The only issuer with Christian name 
Samuel and surname having initial 
P, and who also was at the sign of 
the ‘‘ Lamb,” is found at Northamp- 
tonshire. W. 75:— 
Obv.: SAMVEL PoorL = The _ paschal 

lamb. 
Rev.: IN NORTHAMPTON = S. P. 


THE CROWNE AT MR. TANNERS : T. 1. 
There are two tokens, recorded by 
Williamson, issued in the name 
Tanner, and _ having Christian 
names beginning with T. Neither of 
them bear symbols which resemble 
the ‘‘ Crowne’ here mentioned, nor 
in either case does the initial of the 
wife correspond with the above 
reading. 

Comp. W.London 1266 :— 
Obv.: THOMAS . TANNER . 1668 = A horse- 
shoe on an anchor. 
Rev.: IN . GREAT . QVEEN . STREET = HIS 
HALFE PENNY . T. M. T. 


also W. (Wiltshire) Malmesbury 

Obv.: THOS . TANNER . CARIER = A wool- 
Rev.: iN . MALMESBVRY = T. O. T. 


The following three descriptions are with- 
out indication as to name of issuer or 
locality ; none of the signs occur in William- 
son. 


THE AKERNE AND SALMON IN BOLT - - (?) 


THE ASS AND COUNTRYMAN SE 
THE GROCERS ARMES AND MERCERS ARMES 3& 


Interspersed among the readings of tokens 
are notes of the following coins :— 


THE HARPE AND CROWNE CAROLUS D. G. CT. 4 
THE KINGSHEAD I.R.M.BRITT: lls. ixp : 4 
THE ROSE AND CROWNE CAROLUS D. G. CT. 5 
THE THISTLE AND CAROLUS SECUNDUS se 


THE FRENCH KINGS HEAD AND ARMES AT 
TOURNOIS. 

THE FRENCH KINGS HEAD LEWIS XxIIII 
AT TOURNOIS, 

THE FRENCH CHARLES II DUC DE MANS 
HEAD A TOURNOIS. 


This completes the list of items extracted 
from the seventeenth century MS. Catalogue, 
which either are not given in Williamson’s 
edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens,’ or else 
show sufficient variation from Williamson as 
to require record. Out of the 1,111 entries 
in the MS., 150 have been mentioned here: 
and out of these 150 entries two-thirds appear 
to be readings of tokens which had not pre- 
viously been published, or were not traceable 
to descriptions previously given. Of the 
remaining 50, or so, many showed only slight 
deviations from accepted readings, such as 
variations in the initials of the issuer or of 
the issuer’s wife. In these cases it may be 
that the discrepancy connotes an earlier or a 
later issue from the same house, or, possibly, 
that the impression has been indistinct and 
capable of mis-reading. In comparing the 
readings recorded in the MS. with those given 
in Williamson it may be usefully borne in 
mind that the compiler of the MS. Catalogue 
had an advantage over those who have come 
200 years after him in that the impressions 
which he was reading from were of compara- 
tively recent issue, and therefore, presumably, 
in better condition than those which we 
handle to-day. 

Incomplete and irregular as many of the 

records in the MS. are, they may be taken to 
be descriptive of actual tokens known to the 
compiler though unknown to us from other 
sources. It is possible that collectors may 
ather from these unconventional descriptions 
resh clues to the readings of some of those 
tokens which have hitherto remained obscure. 
Instances where the document has provided 
useful suggestions of this kind have already 
been given. 
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It is most desirable that so consider- 
able an addition to the published records of 
seventeenth century tokens should be received 
with caution, particularly in view of the 
curiously anonymous source from which it 
comes. It is peculiarly satisfactory therefore 
to find that confirmation of many of these 
records is already established from an 
entirely independent quarter. Since this 
article has been in the publisher’s hands, a 
‘very important contribution has been made 
to the history of token coinage by Mr. W. 
Gilbert. This has recently appeared in two 
numbers of the Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth 
Series, Vol. vii. — ‘ Unpublished Seven- 
teenth Century Tokens in the Collection of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111), 
XX. 
Daylesford house 7 April 1811. 
My dear friend 


I thank you for the news. I have been ob 
affraid of Massena, and even of our own Re 
successes: but I am satisfied that his late tic 
retreat is no feint, and I thank God for it, m¢ 
My paper says nothing, and boasts that no an 
other has the news. ar 

I have the pleasure to tell you that Mrs, ne 


William Gilbert.” By giving us these | 
records from his cabinet, Mr. Gilbert has | 
enriched our knowledge of token coinage by | 
the addition of 359 readings of previously 
unrecorded specimens. Of these no fewer | 
than 217 are London issues—exclusive of 
those from Westminster, Southwark and the 
more out-lying parts of the present day Lon- 
don area which are classified under their 
respective counties. 

The happily timed appearance of Mr. W. 
Gilbert’s records has enabled me to identify 
many of the coins which are rather vaguely 
described in the MS. list, and to elucidate 
doubtful readings in it. | Possibly other col- 
lectors possessing specimens of hitherto 
‘unpublished ’’ tokens will be able to add 
further solutions. 

It seems hardly likely—after this lapse of 
two and a half centuries—that the identity 
of the Unknown Collector will ever be dis- 
closed. One might assume, perhaps, from 
the preponderance of London specimens, that 
he was a Londoner. The MS. gives no ink- 
ling of its provenance. The only point of 
which we may be fairly certain is that he 
compiled the catalogue between 1680 and 1690. 
If not the first to form an important collec- 
tion of tokens, he was very near being so. The 
only rival of whom we have any record being 
Ralph Thoresby, whose collection was formed 
about the same time. Thoresby’s collection 
we have been able to trace to its dispersal by 
public auction in 1764—but what happened to 
this other, and very much larger one, we are 
at a loss to conjecture—unless, perchance, in 
whole or in part, it ultimately formed the 
substantial nucleus for that ‘‘ cabinet of above 
1,200 tokens ” which Browne Willis presented 
to the University of Oxford in the years 
1739-1753. 


AMBROSE HEAt. 


Beaconsfield. 


Hastings, though not quite so well to day as H 
the past, has no symptom of having suffered in 


any permanent effects from her late fall. lel 

After 29 days of bright, equal summer sic 
weather, I was surprized, when I arose this pe 
morning, to see light feathers of snow float- ho 
ing in the air. What it will produce I can- sa 
not yet tell, and my barometer seems as much ne 
at a loss for foreknowledge as myself. 1 be 


shal] not be sorry for a few showery days. I Su 
am much gratified by a visit from Coll. David m 


Williams, a man of modest manners, and th 
great unobtrusive worth: but you know him. th 
God bless you, my friend. Yrs. ever m 
be 


Warren Hastines. 
To Edward Baber Esq’. street A 


Grosvenor square London. ye 
XXI. 

Daylesford house 224 July 1811. m 

My dear Baber . 


I feel it as a kind of compensation for my 
long silence, to break it with a letter begun ‘i 
on a day rendered auspicious by the marriage 
of two persons in whose happiness my dear be 
Mrs. Hastings and myself have a warm and « 
common interest; namely, of my nephew, 
Thomas Woodman, with Louisa Chapuset, 
her niece. The service was read for them at 
Daylesford church this morning by our excel- 
lent neighbor, Mr. Thos. Leigh; old Wood- 
man, and three pretty bride maids, besides 
ourselves, present. The bride and bride 
groom took their leave of us between two & 
3 for their own home, carrying with them 
our blessings, and the good wishes of all the 
party, and, I verily believe, of every soul, 
Ititle & big, of our household, to all whom 
the young lady had endeared herself by her 
sweet temper and accommodating manners. 

I now turn to your letter, the first page 
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of which excites in me some unpleasing sen- 
sations; for it contains what I am willing 
to call a constructive wish to learn the tid- 
ings of Mrs. Hastings’s and my health; 
which why I did not gratify by an instant 
reply to it, I cannot account, unless by refer- 
ring it to the vortex in which I must have 
been whirling when your letter reached me. 
I was then, with Mm. Hs., in London, 
obedient to a summons to attend the P. 
Regent’s festival, which by repeated protrac- 
tions detained us in town till the 224 of the 
month,—June. Our party on the 19th were 
among the earliest guests; and we did not 
arrive at our homes the next morning till 
near 7. The effect of this exertion on M's, 
H: I cannot properly relate without includ- 
ing other circumstances with it. She had 
left Daylesford under the remaining impres- 
sion of her fall. Her life in the succeeding 
period was unremitted dissipation and late 
hours. She returned to this place on the 
same day that she quitted town, her giddi- 
ness and headaches gone, as if they had never 
been, and no other ail in the place of them. 
Such have been the effects of a raking regi- 
men: not that she is a rake at heart, but 
that she had so long led so sober a life, that 
the opposite habit became necessary to her 
mental and bodily powers of action, as a 
bent stick requires to be violently drawn into 
an opposite direction, to make it strait again. 
As to myself, for the first time these two 
years, I left London not sick. Nor have I 
been ill, or indisposed since; but have had 
such a deadly torpor constantly depressing 
me, that I cannot think at home, nor walk 
abroad, without sinking into a state of total 
atonition (the best word that I can imagine 
to express it) during the remainder of the 
day. . Mrs. H. has not continued quite so 
well, because she could not rake in any sense 
of the word. In the last page I have said 
“we arrived at our homes ’’: the meaning of 
which is, that Mrs, Hastings lived at Mrs. 
Motte’s, and I with Mr. & Mrs. Halhed, 
neither of us expecting to be detained much 
longer than a week in London, & having 
myself experienced, the last time that I was 
in town, when there was a much less demand 
for lodgings, that they were not to be ob- 
tained without many days search at the 
hotels. This made my long sojournment a 
matter of great compunctuous regret to me; 
but this regret lasted no longer than the 
period which occasioned it, and was even 
converted into a source of moral pleasure, 
by the mode in which my hospitable friends 


chose to ‘‘ speed their parting guest. We 
received their adieus at M's. Motte’s; and 
my servant, as we were moving off, put into 
my hands a letter containing the following 
lines, which I am sure you will read with 
pleasure : 
“If e’er a sigh gave symptom of concern 
“For aught we are, compar’d with what 
we've been; 
“Tt still the breast’s ill stifled embers burn 
“With sad remembrance of a _ wealthier 


scene ; 

“Hence be the thought! Those we might 
well forego, 

“For lowlier drawing rooms, and scantier 
state; 

“‘Chambers, where sleep forgets the want of 


show; 
““Meals, that but feed; and servants, that 
but wait. 
‘Yet far more satisfaction, honour more, 
“Tl” have witness’d, these recluser walls may 


claim, 
“Than all our gay establishment of yore. 
“There Hastings . .., . . . , dearest 
name, 


“A guest occasional, our board might cheer : 
““We'’ve hail’d him Resident and Inmate 


here.” 
N. B. Hatuep. 
Louisa Ha.uep. 

I have omitted two words, which I could not 
conscienciously write.—Do not you, as M*. 
Hastings does (God bless, & forgive her !) call 
this affection. If the contents of the 
stomach, though consisting of the purest and 
most nutritious food, could be internally 
viewed, they would shock and sicken the spec- 
tator. I fortunately have access to the 
interior of my mental stomach, and know 
with what ingredients it is filled; and I do 
assure you, that I would not offer them for 
subject for panegyric. My only consolation 
is, (and this is one of the ingredients—) that, 
tho’ among the millions of mankind, gone, 
and in existence, there may be an Aurelius, 
a Pascal, a Newton, or a_ Baber, whose 
insides may stand the test of such an inspec- 
tion, the rest of humankind would exhibit 
upon the whole a not more agreable spectacle 
if exposed to observation, than my own. I 
am happy to hear, that you have had so fine 
a trout harvest: ours in hay is already abun- 
dant beyond any former years, though we 
have some still lying on the ground: and all 
our richer crops are most luxuriant, in their 
present appearance. 

I thank you for your moral reflexion on the 
death of a late great statesman. In you it is 
virtuous. There is something of bile mixed in 
my accordance with it. After all, I shall not be 
sorry to leave one or two of the crew behind 
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me, if it were only to prove, by an extension 
of the sentiment of Dr. Arbuthnot, that God 
has not ordained long life, any more than 
exorbitant wealth, to be of itself a blessing 
to mankind. 

Much as I revere the King (and I once 
loved him) I wish his own departure had 
closely followed his daughter’s; because I 
fear that historians, deceived by the long 
succeeding interval, may lose sight of the best 
trait in his moral character, that he received 
his death stroke from the effect of the most 
virtuous of human affections. He really 
died, when the princess Amelia died, though 
his wonderful vitality, the effect of a life of 
uncommon temperance, has so long protracted 


the process of his death. — — In your list of | 


our modern warriors I hope you insert Genl. 
Greme. He is at the head of mine; and as 
far as I have been able to see into his char- 
acter, faultless. The part assigned to Lord 
Wellington has been a hard one; but I think 
he has acquitted himself well of it. I have 
thought from the beginning that the plan of 
the last campaign on the part of our enemy 
‘was protraction. I expect this to be deci- 
sion, and hope that L’d W.. will have been 
supplied with strength adequate to meet it.— 
Have you read Paislie’s pamphlet ?—Book I 
should call it. It is worth your reading, if 
you can get it. He had promised a second 
volume, which is delayed; and that gives me 
hopes that his principles have been adopted, 


and the subsequent performance, which must 
be the application of the first to practice, for | 
that reason suppressed. — Mrs, Hastings, | 
about an hour ago, asked me ‘‘ to whom are | 
you writing that long letter”? and on) 
receiving my answer, said: ‘‘ don’t forget to | 
remember me most kindly to him—It would. 
not have been so long, or its dispatch would | 
have been delayed, but for the fortunate’ 
coming in of my neighbor, Mr. Leigh, of | 
which I took a base advantage, to extort from | 
him his frank to it. | 

Sir Cs. & Ly. Imhoff are at Guernsey & | 
Jersey. His Batt®. was ordered to Alderney. | 
After a long state of delay & indecision they | 
were recalled to Guernsey; then ordered to | 
Portsmouth and transports sent to convey 
them. The transports were detained by con- | 
trary winds, which afforded an opportunity | 
for another order to arrive for the disembark- 
ation of the troops; and it is now whispered ' 
that their present destination is Dover. Ij 
think we manage, or did manage, these 
things, if not with more wisdom, with more | 
courtesy, in India. I have now written my- | 
self out, and have only to add my best! 


respects to Miss Babers, and the assurance 
that I am, as I ever have been, and shall be 
Your truly affectionate friend 
WakkEN Hastrngs, 


H. B. 
(To be continued). 


HAKESPEARIANA: ‘HAMLET’ ACT 

V. END: ‘‘ WILD.’’ — At the end of 

‘Hamlet,’ Fortinbras claims his rights in 
the kingdom and Horatio replies :— 

Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw 

on more; 

But let this same be presently performed, 

k’en while men’s minds are wild; lest more 

mischance 

On plots and errors happen. 

Examining various commentaries, I find 
no note on the last line but one, the mean- 
ing of which is not clear to me. I should 
expect ‘‘mild”’ rather than “ wild,” vio- 
lently agitated. Why should ‘‘ wild” minds 
be an assistance against more mistakes? In 
‘Cymbeline,’ III, iv. 9, Imogen says to 
Pisanio :— 

Put thyself 

Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staider senses. 

Surely a staid habit of mind is what 
Horatio wants to settle things. I suppose 
that his ‘‘ wild’’ means ‘‘ bewildered,” 
so confused and stunned by the many 
tragedies of the occasion as to be inclined to 
inaction. This is not the general meaning 
of ‘wild’? in Shakespeare, but as “ wil- 
dered ’’ and ‘‘ bewilder ’’ do not occur in the 
plays, it is reasonable enough. I observe 
that in ‘Timon of Athens,’ IV, iii, 501, 
there is MS. authority for ; 

It almost turns my dangerous nature wild, 
but good texts read ‘‘ mild.” The MS 
reading. may be right, if ‘‘wild’’ here 
means “‘ distracted.”” That is the meaning 
of the word, I presume, in ‘ Pericles,’ V, 1; 
224. Pericles, greatly moved, has just 
realised his recovery of his child, and says: 

I am wild in my beholding. 

O heavens! bless my girl. But hark! what 

music? 

Those in attendance hear no music, _ but 
think ‘‘ it is not good to cross him.” 2 

IT note that both ‘ Pericles’ and ‘ Timon, 
or at any rate Shakespeare’s part in them, 
are assigned to a later date than ‘ Hamlet’; 
so this use of ‘‘ wild,” if my supposition 1s 
correct, would come late in Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary. ‘‘ Mild,’’ however, is an easy 
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and likely conjecture, since Mr. Dover 
Wilson allows us to regard a large class of | 
misprints as due to Shakespeare’s slackness | 
in writing minim-letters such as m in the | 
“English ” hand. 

¥. | 


AIRY TERMS: MEAL OF MILK.’’—_ 
A correspondent writes to ask for the 
meaning of the term “‘ a meal of milk,”’ which | 
is general from Cumberland to Lincolnshire. | 
Prevost’s ‘Cumberland Glossary’ the) 
following :—Meal o’ Milk: ‘“ The milk given | 
by a cow at one milking,” and gives as an 
example: ‘‘ The milk has ‘turned’ in the’ 
dairy though only two meals were kept.’ 

Peacock’s ‘ Glossary of Lincolnshire Words’ | 
says: ‘‘ The yield of milk from a cow given | 
atone time. Milk is said to be two, three cr | 
four meals old; that is two, three or four | 
days [shouldn’t this be milkings?—J. F.-B.]. 
have passed since it was milked.’”’ The. 
example quoted is dated 1855, and runs: | 
“They do say owd Miss M. was that near | 
while she kep’ her milk fourteen meal owd.”’ 

Wright’s ‘Provincial Dictionary’ agrees 
that ‘‘a meal of milk ’’ is the quantity given | 
by one or more cows at one particular time, 
but some years ago when I quoted this defini- | 
tion elsewhere the Rev. C. A. Carter, Stoney- | 
croft, Liverpool, wrote suggesting that this 
was inaccurate. He continued: ‘‘ The word 
here is the same as the Anglo-Saxon word | 
‘mael-time.’ In cold weather milk can be 
set up for 3 or 4 meals before the cream is | 
taken off, the meal being the period between | 
one milking and the next.’’ 

In Yorkshire I fancy a ‘“‘ meal o’ milk’ 
connotes the amount in the cans as well as, 
(and more than) the specific time at which 
the act of milking was performed. Neverthe- 
less, the latter would seem to have been the 
original burden of the word. The corres- 
pondent who requests a definition adds: 
“Even in our sweetest and cleanest dairies 
in hot or thundery weather, the farmers’. 
wives will say milk will hardly keep from 
“one meal to another ’.”’ 

This deals with time rather than quantity. 
I am surprised to find that neither my late 
father, Atkinson nor Morris, in their respec- 
tive Yorkshire Glossaries, give the word, nor | 
is it included in ‘North Country Words * 
(Brockett), or ‘ Whitby District Words.’ In 
his ‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish’ 
(p. 87), dealing with superstitions regarding | 
milk-stealing, Atkinson says: ‘‘ Our idea is, 
naturally of the cows belonging to any given | 
farmer being all duly milked in the evening | 


and turned out into the safe pasture to 
browse and provide another ‘‘ meal of milk ” 
by the morning.” 
J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 

Houks OF MEALS IN XVIII CENTURY 

(See cli. 152, 210, 266, 356).—The follow- 
ing extract from The Mirror is printed in the 
Annual Register for 1780 (‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers,’ p. 167). A plain country gentleman 
states his girls went to stay with a great lady 
in the neighbourhood, and on their return 
told the story that instead of rising at 7, 
breakfasting at 9, dining at 3, supping at 8 
and getting to bed by 10, as was their custom 


' at home, they lay till 12, breakfasted at 1, 


dined at 6, supped at 11 and were never in 
bed till 3 in the morning. er 


(GHARLES GREENWOOD.—In the Gothic 
Hall of the Abbey of St. Bavon, Ghent, 
is a tombstone bearing the name of Charles 
Greenwood, Esq., of Brize Norton, in the 
County of Oxford, who died at Ghent, Nov. 
16, 1818, aged 58 years. This tombstone 
bears a coat of arms and was removed to the 
Abbey from the old cemetery at the Bruges 


Gate. 
W. Witts CLINTON. 


ARREN HASTINGS AND BERK- 

SHIRE.—I do not know whether Warren 
Hastings claimed any connection with the 
yeoman family of Hastings in Oxfordshire, 
but he lived at Purley Hall (it may have been 
then called by its old name of Hide Hall) close 
to Pangvourne during part of the trial. If 
I remember right he rented it for seven years. 
After that Warren Hastings bought an estate 
of niney-one acres known as Beaumont Lodge, 
Windsor, in 1785. 

There is a very quaint picture at Purley 
Hall of the old house with a man on horse- 
back in the foreground, and curious animals 
around. These are said to be animals which 
Warren Hastings brought to England. 

The Hall had been bought by Francis 
Hawes, who was connected with the famous 
South Sea Bubble, in 1720, and he changed 
the name to Purley Hall. The family fell on 
bad times after the South Sea scandal and 
sold Purley Hall to Dr. Wilder in 1779. The 
deed of sale was signed by Elizabeth Hawes, 
widow, and her son, Francis Hawes, linen 
draper, of Reading. Some of the Hawes 
family live near Windsor. Does some link 
between Hastings and Hawes account for 
his purchase of Beaumont Lodge, now a 
Catholic College ? 

E. E. Cope. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


can answer the request. 
In Balzac: 


entitled: ‘Le 
Nous venons, 


Edition. | Volume 
d’oeuvre inconnu.’) 


myrobolan.”’ 


Why were myrobolan merchants considered 
Has this expression been used 


arch liars ? 
by other writers ? 
Esterta 
Indiana University Library, U.S.A. 


BAYK NOTES.—Can any reader explain 
is abbre- 
viated on £5 Bank of England notes thus: 


why the word ‘‘ Company” 


Compa.’ ? 
G. M. Marston. 


“WARCHANDS DE MYROBOLAN.” — 

The following question has been referred 
to me, but I have failed to find the answer. 
I shall be most grateful to any reader who 


‘Maitre Cornelius,’ p. 277 
(Complete works 12 format, Calmann Levy 
Chef 
Louis 
XI et moi, dit-il en finissant, de nous mentir 
lun a l’autre comme deux marchands de 


[THOMAS CHIFFINCH OF GRAVESEND | 


(See cliv. 74, s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years 


Ago ’).—Referring to the announcement in | 
the British Journal of 3 Feb., 1727/8, of the | 
death of Thomas Chiffinch during the pre- | 


vious week; when visiting the parish church 


of Milton, Gravesend, some few years ago, in | 
viewing the memorials, I noticed one com- | 


memorating ‘‘ Thomas Chiffinch, Esq., one of | 


Second’s, Of Morgan and no facts of real interest in 


his late Mat’ King Charles ye 


searchers at Gravesend,” who died 31 Jan., | 


1681. 


Is it possible there were two searchers | 


of the same name who had grants of the office | 
from Charles IT, or did it descend from father | 


to son? 
‘ History of Gravesend.’ 
A. H. Taytor. 


EEDHAM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (See clii. 371, 407). — In 
‘The Journal of George Fox,’ Camb. ed. i. 
159, there is a reference to Colonel Hacker and 
ome whoe saide: ffather this | 


“his son Kn 


I do not find the name in Cruden’s 


man hath reigned to longe Itts time to have | 


him cut off.’’ 


The editor’s note states: 
Presumably Captain Clement Needham of 


Colonel Hacker’s regiment of horse, although | 
a confirmation of the relationship stated is | 


not forthcoming.” 


Is any member of the family of Needham | 


known to be related to Col. Hacker ? 
Norman PENNEY. 
5, Argyle Road, Bournemouth. 


RE-ROMAN HILL-TOP ROADS.—Refe. 
ence is required to any book or article 
dealing with early hill-top roads. They seem 
to have been direct, but not straight, Passing 
near barrows, often used by the Romans, 
Villages usually lie below these roads, which 
always keep to the ridge if possible. Mp, 
ALFRED WatKINs alludes to this type of road 
as a successor to the “‘ straight track.” 
Possible examples are parts of the Pilgrim’, 
Way from Winchester to Canterbury, Ban. 
bury Lane (Northampton to Rollright), and 
in N. Lincolnshire the High Street on the 
Wolds, Barton Street, and the Cliff Road or 
Middle Street. 
G. S. 


UNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS.—Is there 
any country in Europe other than Eng. 
land where theatrical or cinematograph per- 
formances are prohibited by law on Suridays; 
and are such performances allowed on that 


day in U.S.A. ? 
H. V. Bortey. 


HE BUCCANEERS: MORGAN AND 
EARL CARBERRY.—An unknown cor 
respondent who has read my book ‘ The Buc 
caneers: a brief history,’ has written to me 
for information about Morgan’s life in Eng- 
land, and also about Earl Carberry, who was 
at one time associated with the great Si 
Harry. I have in consequence looked through 
a very considerable amount of bibliography 
connected with the general subject, but have 
been quite unable to unearth any biography 


regard to Carberry. Would one of your 
learned contributors be so very kind as to 
inform me if any separate biography of Mor 
gan exists, and of any interesting details they 
may happen to possess of Earl Carberry? 
A. H. Cooper-PricHarp. 


RANCES CURSON: OLIVER GAD- 
BURY.— According to Chancery Proceet- 
ings, Bridges, 409/61, d. 15 Feb., 1664, 
‘Frances, dau. of Sir John Curson, of 
Waterperry, co. Oxon, Kt., and Bart.,” mar- 
ried, in 1626, one Oliver Gadbury, whereby 
she incurred ‘‘ the exceeding great displeasure 
of... her father.”” In 1630 it appears that 
Sir John relented and allowed his daughter 
an annuity. 
It is mentioned that in 1652 or 1653 she 
‘‘came to Lawrence Waltham, co. Berks, t0 
sojourn and inhabit privately at ye house of 


_one Mr. Humphrey Cooper,’’ and that het 


life since her marriage had been “ cross and 
comfortless.”’ 
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Wanted further particulars of the persons | 
named above, and the parentage of Oliver 


adbury. 
‘ P. D. M. 


| 

poRTRAIT OF FRANCIS MUNDY, 1760. | 
—I am anxious to trace a portrait of a 
boy in a red coat, inscribed ‘‘ Francis, son 
of Francis Mundy, Esquire, of Markeaton, | 
1760.” It is described .as a three-quarter | 
length, about 4ft. by Sft. In 1915 it was in- 
the possession of Mr. F. J. Mercer, of Gains- | 


borough, co. Lincoln. 
P. D. M. 


JAVID BATES, ARTIST.—He was a land- H 


scape painter in oils, and died in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, at the age of 80. Will some kind 
reader supply the undersigned with brief 
biographical details ? 


F. WILLIAMSON. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


AMUDA: ABRAMS.—Can any reader say 
where the connection between these. 
families can be traced ? — 


[SITIALS OF PAINTER AND _ EN-. 
GRAVER.—I have a photograph of an’ 
engraving, head and shoulders, underneath | 
which is printed : ‘‘ CUTHBERT MAYN, a Priest. | 
Executed a.p. 1579.’’ On the left are three 
initials (the first two in cipher), ““A PG. 
pin.” On the right are two initials (in| 


cipher), ‘‘ A B fee.’’ 


I should be grateful if any reader could | 
give information of: (1) The original paint- | 
ing or engraving; (2) The identity of the | 
painter and engraver. 

It is thought that the picture was executed | 
after the date 1579. | 

A.B. 


JAMPIER OF EAST COKER. — William 
Dampier mentions brothers in his 
memoirs, and having spent a summer at the 
house of one. In his will (Somerset House), 
ea he leaves a legacy to one George, not 

The registers at East Coker commence in 
1560, so all his brothers and sisters are likely 
to be named there. Have they been printed 
or does any one know what Dampier entries 
they contain about 1640-60? 

There were Dampiers of Lovington, also in 
Somerset, about that date. It will be most 
interesting to a village to know if their parson 
John D., circa 1680, had been a brother of the 
great man. 

West Coker registers are printed and in the 


British Museum Library ; I cannot find any 
for East Coker. 
W. W 


PRICE FAMILY.—Robert Price, native of 

Wales, Dean of Connor, Bishop of 
Ferns and Leighlin, d. 1666.. Thomas P., 
also a Welshman, was Bishop of Kildare, 
1660, and of Cashel, 1667. Was either of 
these prelates married? and did either 
leave descendants? Sir James Ware in his 
‘ History, etc., of Ireland,’ gives no inform- 


P. €. 


ERALDRY OF OXFORDSHIRE. — If 

any one will write and tell me of any 
coats-of-arms remaining in Oxfordshire 
churches or old houses I shall be most grate- 
ful, as I am attempting to identify the 
Heraldry described in the volumes of 


| ation on this point. 


_Parochial Collections for Oxfordshire pub- 
‘lished by the Oxford Record Society, of 


which the third volume is due to appear with 
the index in 1929, having been transcribed 
by Rev. F. N. Davis. The Visitation of 


Oxford does not help as most of the quarter- 


ings are not named or wrongly named. As 
each quartering represented a marriage it is 
useless to append a name without trying to 
find any reference to a marriage between the 
families. I am only able personally to visit 
a few places annually myself, but in each case 
I found books (especially guide-books) were 
not reliable, and living in the country, I can- 
not visit libraries, and have few books. 
E. E. Cope. 


HURBER FAMILY.—Is anything known 
of a Thurber family of England, especially 
of one said to have emigrated from ‘“‘ Stan- 
ton, Lincolnshire,’’ to New England, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. John 
and James appear as Christian names in the 
earlier generations of this family in New 
England. Asno mention of it has been found 
in England, could the name be a derivative 
of Turberfeld or Turberfield, as this name 
appears in early New England. 
G. A. Taytor. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


NEGROES IN ENGLAND IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—I believe 
that a Negro was for a time at Eton either 
in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury. I am not at the moment able to con- 
sult any of the authorities on Eton, and 1 
should be grateful to any reader who would 
give me particulars about this boy, and, if 
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any other Negroes have been educated at 


Eton, about them also. 


What is the best book to consult about the 
appearance of Negroes in England prior to 
1807, apart from the slave trade? Did any 
Negroes, other than slaves, take up their abode 
in this country or in France, before the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade? Perhaps references 
could be given to the Gentleman’s Magazine 


or other periodicals. 
O. N. H. 


GELLARS (CONTROLLER OF CHES- 

PORTRAIT PAINTED BY 
DANIEL CLOWES, 1804.—Information con- 
also as to the 


TER): 


cerning Sellars is desired ; 
painter. 
W. 


“ YD,’ ILLUSTRATOR OF DICKENS. 

—The London firm of Raphael Tuck, 
some time in the ’eighties, brought out a 4to. 
volume of Dickens’s characters, sketched in 
Who was the artist, and did 


water colours. 
he illustrate other novelists ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


EADLE’S AMERICAN LIBRARY. — 
The old firm of George Routledge brought 

out a series of blood-curdling Indian tales in 
considerable vogue and demand when they 
appeared. Who was the editor and main 
And what was the 


inspirer of the series? 
reason for calling it ‘‘ Beadle’s ’’ Library ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


EFINITION OF A 


| 


| 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


GENTLEMAN: | 


SOURCE WANTED. — In a case heard on | 
Feb. 10 and reported in The Times of the fol- | 
lowing day the Lord Chief Justice remarked | 


obiter—“ A gentleman has been defined as a 
person who was never rude unless he intended 


to be so.” 


Who made this definition, and where is it 


to be found? 
Joun B. WatnewRIGHT. 


UTHOR WANTED. — Who wrote the fol- 


lowing :— 
Succrncti ET CALCEATI. 
Girded and shod; when spirit sore 
And faint the heart that sang before 
When dreams of easeful hours and sweet 
And duty ... is hard to meet 
And joy is failing at the core 
When hope’s spent wing forgets to soar 
And courage falters more and more 
Then smiling go the strife to greet, 
Girded and shod. 
When death comes knocking at the door 
Of life, to say the play is o’er, 
And festal lights die in the street, 
Then face the dark with loins and feet 
Girded and shod.” <2 


Replies. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE. 
(clii. and cliii. passim ; cliv. 11, 30, 47), 


I DO not think it necessary further to com. 

ment upon the articles seeking to maintain 
the theory that the King’s window was not a 
window of the Banqueting House at all, but a 
window of the vestibule or ‘‘ annexe,”’ other. 
wise than by pointing out that not a word of 
contemporary evidence has been put forward 
in support of it. Many statements made in 
the course of an unnecessarily wordy argu- 
ment will, to all who know the literature 
(more particularly the ephemeral literature) 
of the times, convict their writer of errors, 
which no one seems likely to discuss. To do 
so, besides, would side-track the real issue, 
This is—Which of the seven “great wip- 
dows’’ of the Banqueting House was the 
King’s window ? 

For only one window of the Banqueting 
House proper ‘‘ whereof a way was forced,” 
as Heylin states, was ever mentioned. And 
the final official account of the beheading of 
the King, licensed by Milton upon 16 Dec., 
1649, says of the King that ‘ par l'une des 
fenestres il passa sur ledict éschafaut.’’ This 


account was entitled ‘ Histoire entiére et 


véritable du procez de Charles Stuart, Roy 
d’Angleterre,’ and its history was traced in 
The Times for Jan. 30 last. 

Grignon’s letter to Brienne dated 1/Il 
Feb., 1649, amongst the Record Office Paris 
transcripts, Bundle 89, renders it impossible 
to pervert the meaning of the passage, for it 
says that the King ‘‘ parut sur un éschafaut 
tendu de noir sur lequel il estoit entré par 
une des fenestres de la grande Salle de 
Witehall [sic].’’ 

I therefore propose to end this discussion 
by completing the traditional evidence, com 
menced by me at cliii. 426. The further 
traditional evidence is to be found partly m 
the later editions of a tract first published 
in 1660 and entitled ‘ England’s Black Tr- 
bunal,’ and partly in an eighteenth century 
guide-book, perhaps the first of its kind. In 
their account of the King’s passage to the 
scaffold the earlier editions of ‘ England's 
Black Tribunal’ were based upon ‘King 
Charles, his Speech,’ already quoted, but m 
the later and competing editions issued by 
various publishers this was amplified. Thus, 
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the twelfth edition, printed for Simon Neale 
and dated 1671, states, on p. 121, that the 
King passed ‘‘ through the Banqueting House 
at he further end, on the out side whereof 
scaffold was erected.” 

Thus, seven years before Herbert wrote his 
manuscript stating that the King passed 
“through the wall yt was purposely broken 
down at ye North end of y® roome,”’ this 
writer anticipated him by saying that he 
passed through it ‘‘at the further end.” 

The ‘‘ fifth edition very much enlarged,’’ as 
also the sixth edition of this tract, printed 
for J. Wilford and for C. Rivington respec- 
tively, and dated respectively 1720 and 1737, 
agree in saying that the King, “‘ was con- 
ducted through the | House to the 
saffold by a passage made through a win- 
dow.” 

‘The Foreigners Guide,’ of which the first 
edition is dated 1729 and the fourth 1763, was 
written in English and in French Some 
versions of the later editions were in Dutch 
in lieu of French; evidently, therefore, it 
was very popular. The first edition says :— 
“Tt was from one of the walled windows of 
this Banqueting House that the same unfor- 
tunate Prince, Charles I, went to the 
scaffold. ”’ 

And the fourth :—‘‘ It was through one of 
the windows of this House, which was after- 
wards walled up, that the same unfortunate 
Prince Charles I passed to the scaffold.” 
These passages exclude the centre window and 
first window at the north end, for these were 
not walled up, and thus Parwortn’s argu- 
ment, at 3 S. iv. 195, is rendered nugatory. 
The evidence of the founder of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Mr. Tuoms, and his friend, Mr. Owen, 
therefore, is confirmed all along the line. The 
second window from the North was the 
King’s window, because it was walled up. 

It is quite possible that the record of the 
blue lozenge-shaped stone in the pavement 


beneath this second window may be traceable | 


in the books of the ‘‘ Commissioners of 
Sewers,” now in the custody of the County 
Council. Unfortunately, these are very 
voluminous, the Westminster, etc., books, 
commencing with forty-four volumes of 
Orders of Court from 1659 onwards, and 
fifty-three volumes of Bill books, Journals 
and Ledgers from 1694. These Commis- 
sioners had charge of the paving arrange- 
ments of London and Westminster, etc. 
— Paving Act was 22 and 23 Car. II. 
17. 


J. G. Mupprmay. 


HE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
PHANT (cliii. 425, 467).—This parable 
occurs in the Buddhist ‘ Tridjiana-sitra,’ 
Chinese translation, a.p. 397-439, wherein 
it is related thus :— 

Anciently there was a king, who made many 
blind men observe an elephant in its stall. 
One of them felt its leg, another one its trunk, 
another one its ears, and yet another its tail. 
When they had finished the trial, the premier 
asked them what like the elephant was. He 
who had felt its leg replied ‘‘ The elephant is 
as big as a column ”’; he who had felt its trunk 
said, ‘‘The elephant resembles a cable’’; 
he who had felt its ear said that it was like 
a winnowing fan; and he who felt its tail 
similized it; into a large broom. Thus the 
squabbled all together, each holding as teeth 
what he could perceive. Quite on a par with 
these blindmen are those who consider_them- 
selves as of great understanding, regardless of 
their inabilty to attain the principles because 
of the paucity of their individual experiences. 

Here it will be @ propos to note that in 
Chinese the one and same word Siang stands 
for both “ Elephant ’’ and ‘‘ Imagination.’’ 
This has been explained by the famous prag- 
matic philosopher, Kan-pi (0b. 233 B.c.) :-— 
‘“Man [in China then] can see a_ living 
elephant very seldom, the bones of a dead one 
being only obtainable. So he uses to imagine 
a living elephant after the picture of its 
bones; hence every one’s imagination and 
the elephant are homonymously called 
Siang.”’ 

Kumacusu Mrinakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


LLPORT: EAST INDIA COMPANY 

MARINE SERVICE (cliv. 102).—As 

I was recently successful in a somewhat sim- 

ilar enquiry to that made at this reference, 

. — of the line of search I followed may 
elp. 

For the name of the East Indiaman, search 
might be made at the P.R.O., where will be 
found the bulk of the records of the 
H.E.I.C. The Company’s Letters 
should contain some notice of Captain All- 
port’s ship. If not, the “In Letters ”’ to the 
Admiralty should be seen, as it is possible 
that the vessel was engaged at some time in 
the Government’s transport service to the 
Cape and India. Having found the ship’s 
name, the best way to trace the log would be 
to apply first to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
Fenchurch Street, who would be able to supply 
the name of the shipowners whose represent- 
atives might know where the log is. If it was 
not retained by the Master or handed to his 
Owners, an enquiry should be made of the 
General Register Office of Shipping and Sea- 
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men, Tower Hill, which is entrusted with the 
custody of logs of English vessels, The 
volumes of Muster Rolls which are also 
archived at that Register Office should be 
looked at, as, in the event of the vessel having 
been used as a transport while Capt Allport 
was Master, there should be a reference in the 
Rolls to him and his crew. 

If these sources fail, it would be as well to 
glance down the typed list of ships’ logs at 
the P.R.O., although the logs of Government 
transports do not appear to have been depos- 
ited at the Admiralty. All logs of that 
period belonging to the Admiralty are, of 
course, now stored at the P.R.O. There are 
a few logs in the MS. Dept. of the British 
Museum; and the catalogue of the library of 
the Royal United Service Institution should 
also seen. 

Regarding biographical details of Capt. 
Allport, it is well to know that the H.E.1.C. 
required birth certificates from its officials. 
These certificates or sworn declarations of 
birth are still archived in the library of the 
India Office, and a copy of a specified entry 
can be obtained. These declarations are spe- 
cially useful in the case of Scotch officials in 
the Company’s service, in view of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the parish registers of 
Scotland at that time. 

If it be found that Capt. Allport was at 
any time in Government service, the Navy 
Records Society, Admiralty, may have a 
note of his career. 

In one case I found that among the records 
at the India Office were the ledger and 
receipt book of an East Indiaman. Their 
catalogue should be inspected by your 


correspondent. 
G. W. Wricxt. 


Information regarding the East India Com- 
pany’s Marine service is to be found in 
Charles Hardy’s ‘ Register of Ships employed 
in the Service of the Honourable the United 
East India Company,’ 1707-1760, with a sup- 
plementary volume by his son carrying on 
the record to 1810. After that date the 
Marine Records preserved at the India Office 
should be consulted. Captain Rowland All- 
port’s name does not appear in the list of 
captains, the logs of whose ships exist in that 
collection, but the records of the Committee 
of Shipping or other Misc. MS. volumes will 
probably furnish the details desired. 

L. M. Anstey. 


THE D’URBERVILLES’ CLAIM TO 


ancestor, who bore arms prior to 1415, the 
claimant could obtain access to such recon 
as Wills, the Patent, Close, and Subsidy 
Rolls, Inquisitiones Post Mortem, Heraldy 
Visitations, Feet of Fines, etc., and by apply- 
ing for information to the College of Arms 
which he would naturally do in the firy 
place, this Institution being the fountaip. 
head in matters of coat-armour and genealogy 
and before which it would be necessary for 
him eventually to submit his case for approval 
by the Heralds. 

Parish Registers commenced, or were or. 
dained to commence, in 1538, and not in the 
mid-fifteenth century, as your correspondent 
surmises. 

C. 8. C. (B/C). 

Upon the assumption, stated in this 
query, that it could be proved (to the satis. 
faction of the officers of the College of Arms) 
that Tess’s father was descended from a very 
ancient family (which the records of the Col- 
lege showed bore arms), Tess’s brother would 
be entitled, without any grant, to use such 
arms when the pedigree had been accepted 
and registered at the College of Arms. The 
words in brackets are essential additions, 
The last part of the query is inconsistent 
with the previous statement that the descent 
‘““could be’’ proved, and suggests that the 
necessary proof could not be given if church 
registers and wills were not available. But 
there are obviously many other and addi- 
tional ways of proving a descent which are 
accepted by the College of Arms for the 
period before the existence of church registers 
and wills. The Record Office is full of legal 
documents of all kinds which can be called 
in aid, and proper research can often unearth 
documents in private custody which would 
also be admitted to prove links in a descent. 

R. S. B. 


ARILLS (cliii. 405, 448, 466).—Follow- 
ing is an extract from an account book in 
Berkeley Castle : 


1613 

May 27th. To John Paynter the glasier for 
glasing the chappell by the church, viz.: 

Lxv foote and v inches of newe glasse LXvII 
new quarrells at vi a foote and a penny a 
quarrell and for banding vi panes of ould 
glasse at 11 a pane. = £1 198, 44 

fior poynting the said chappell a 


ffor new yron barres for one of the lights 
in ye said chappell and for two new barres 
for the other two wyndowes and for hewinge 


ARMS (cliv. 101). — In his search to 
substantiate his alleged descent from an 


the freestone wyndowe yt was broken to 
make ye glasse stand close £1 08, 94 
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flor vir new quarrells in the Audyte cham- 
ber wyndowe which were broken by boyes 
since January 8d, 

It will be seen that the price of window 
glass at this date was a fixed one at the 
rate of a penny a ‘‘quarrell,’’ including 
fixing or leading by the glazier, as shown in 
the account quoted by Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SparKE (cliii. 448). 

The ‘‘ Chappell by the Church” is the 
mausoleum of the Berkeleys, in the south- 
east angle of Berkeley Church, and the 
“ Audyte Chamber ’’ was probably situated 
somewhere amongst those buildings that 
occupied the site of the present outer court- 
yard of the castle. Imagine glass windows 
hereabouts and a boy with a pocket full of 
stones in the neighbouring churchyard ! 

G. O’F. 

ACKVILLE’S BUCKINGHAM AND 

MILTON’S SATAN (cliv. 100).—The 
lines quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 619 ff. 
might be compared with Dryden’s ‘ Sigis- 
monda and Guiscardo,’ Il. 305 ff. :— 

“© Sigismonda,” he began to say; 

Thrice he began, and thrice was forced to 


stay, 
Till _— with often trying found their way. 
Here Dryden owes something to Milton; 
but it becomes apparent that they are both 
following classical precedent, when we turn 
to another passage in Dryden’s ‘ Fables,’ 
viz., ‘Ceyx and Alcyone,’ ll. 12 f. :— 
She thrice essayed to speak; her accents 


hung, 

And, ieee, dried unfinished on her 

tongue. 

Dryden is translating Ovid, ‘ Metamor- 
phoses,’ xi. 419 :— 

Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigavit. 
The number three, of course, has a mystic 
significance which is at least as old as Homer 
and is faithfully maintained in modern ver- 
sions of the supernatural. In Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ (Part I, ll. 1530 f.) Mephistopheles 
must receive a threefold bidding before he can 
enter Faust’s study, and the Lady of Shalott, 
in Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ made three paces 
thro’ the room ”’ at the critical moment of Sir 
Lancelot’s passing by. 
_ Surely it is the classical substratum that 
induces the feeling of resemblance between 
Sackville and Milton. W. J. Courthope 
wrote (in his ‘ History of English Poetry,’ 
li. 125): ‘Of the epic poets of England, if 
Chaucer is the first to exhibit the genuinely 
classic spirit, Sackville is the first to write in 
the genuinely classic manner.” 
L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 


IVER WATER USED FOR DRINKING 
(cliv. 83, 123). — You may consult the 
German books: — ‘ Das Wasser, seine Ver- 
wendung, Reinigung und Beurteilung,’ by F. 
Fischer (2nd edn. Berlin, 1891); ‘ Hydro- 
Physik,’ by Lersch (2nd edn. Bonn, 1870) ; 
‘ Hydro-Chemie,’ by Lersch (2nd edn. Bonn, 
1870). 

And perhaps also—‘ Das Wasser,’ by Pfaff 
(Miinchen, 1870) ; and ‘ Histoire d’une goutte 
d’eau,’ by Van Der Mensbrugghe (Bruxelles, 
1885). 

Otto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


[HE BOOKS OF NUMA POMPILIUS 
(cliv. 83).—Matthew Paris, or rather the 
compiler of the earlier part of the ‘ Chronica 
Maiora,’ was not the author of the passage 
quoted by H. F. The compiler took it from 
the ‘Chronicon’ of Freculphus, bishop of 
Lisieux, who died about the middle of the 
ninth century. H. R. Luard, in his Rolls 
Series edition of the ‘ Chronica Maiora,’ vol. 
i. p. 37, gives the reader a marginal refer- 
ence to the place in Freculphus’s_ work, 
i. 3. 13; and if we turn to Freculphus, in vol. 
evi. of Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ we find 
the same passage with the slightest verbal 
differences, down to the end of the sentence 
(omitted by H. F.) which follows concre- 
mauit, ‘‘ne aliqua curiositate ad hominum 
notitiam tantum nefas diabolicum perue- 
niret.’ But, after all, the account in Fre- 
culphus is a not unnatural developement of 
what Livy (Book xl. chap. 29) tells of the 
discovery and destruction of Numa’s books. 
The praetor urbanus, Quintus Petilius, he 
says, on a general examination of the con- 
tents of these books, formed the opinion 
‘pleraque dissoluendarum religionum esse,’’ 
and on his report the senate ordered them to 
be burnt. The introduction of the diabolus 
into the matter is not surprising in a 
medizeval Christian when he comes to speak 
of the unorthodox. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

HiGHAM FERRERS CHURCH (cliv. 

64, 105).—The enclosed from my friend 
Mr. Owen Parker, will, I hope, answer this 
enquiry : 

Higham Ferrers. 
3rd February, 1928. 

My dear Mr. Pocock, 


1 duly received your cutting from “ Notes 
and Queries.” 

So far as our local histories tell us, it would 
appear that the spire of our Church, with a 
small portion of the tower, collapsed during a 
heavy gale in the early part of 1631. The re- 
sponsible officers of the Church lost no time in 
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setting about to repair the damage, and the 
tower was strengthened and the spire re-built 
and completed about the middle of 1632; and 
an inscri panel was inserted in the tower 
recording this fact. Incidentally I may re- 
mark that Archbishop Laud contributed to the 
Restoration Fund. 
With very kind regards, 
ours sincerely, 
Owen Parker. 
GrorGE Pocock. 
AGRICULTURAL TERMS (cliv. 91, s.v. 
‘ Memorabilia’). — ‘‘Siver,’’ defined 
above as a “‘ covered drain,’’ is used in Dor- 
set to designate a fence which runs out into 
deep water in a creek of the sea (I refer par- 
ticularly to Poole Harbour) to prevent cattle 
from straying at low tide, or by wading. It 
is pronounced locally ‘‘ sivver.’”” I have no 
idea of its derivation, but the Scottish word 
seems to be akin to sewer. 
G. M. Marsron. 


NGLISH IN THE LISBON EARTH- 

QUAKE (cliv. 101). — Though I am 

unable to answer the query, perhaps the fol- 
lowing notes may interest the querist. 

The English College at Lisbon, at that 
time new and solidly built, suffered little 
material damage, but the President, Dr. 
John Manley alias John Thorpe, who was 
born in 1680, was killed by the falling of the 
belfry on the feast of All Saints (1. Nov.), 
1755, while preparing to say Mass. The Rev. 
T. Flood, in an article in The Tablet for 
Sept. 16, 1922, wrote :— 

For greater security the students were sent 
to the country house beyond the Tagus, a plan 
that nearly proved a quicker route tc heaven 
than the earthquake. The government had 
forbidden anyone to leave the city. The com- 
munity were either ignorant of this, or were 
resolved more britannico to “ chance it.” All 
the way across the Tagus they were bom4 
harded by the river forts, but thanks to 
Previdence and the poor aim of the Portuguese 
gunners they reached their destination safely. 

Lord Charles Douglas (b. 17 July, 1726), 
the younger brother of Henry Douglas, 
styled Earl of Drumlanrig (as to whom see 
exlvii. 333), was at Winchester College as a 
Commoner from 1734, when there were 123 
Commoners there, to 1741, when the number 
of Commoners had sunk to 39. He matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, 30 May, 
1745. From 1747 to 1754 he was M.P. for 
Dumfries, but, as in those times the eldest 
sons of Scottish Peers were ineligible for the 
House of Commons, he became disqualified on 
the death of his brother, 19 Oct., 1754. 
Lord Drumlanrig, as he was_ thereafter 
styled, went to Lisbon in 1755 for his health’s 


sake, and was there at the time of th 
earthquake. ‘‘ He was writing a letter t 
his father when it commenced, and he wa 
occupied from nine till two in the morning 
clambering over ruins till he got into 4 
place of safety.’” So says Douglas and 
Wood’s ‘ Peerage,’ but it must mean from 
nine in the morning till two in the after. 
noon. The British Minister at Lisbon, writ. 
ing 6 Nov., after remarking that his hous, 
having survived the shock though greatly 
damaged, and being out of reach of the 
flames, had become the refuge of several of 
his friends burnt out of their houses, goes 
on to say :—‘‘ I have accommodated them, as 
well as I could, under tents in my large gar. 
den; nobody but Lord Charles Douglas, who 
is actually on board the packet, besides our 
chaplain and myself, having dared hitherto 
to sleep in my house since the day of our 
disaster.’’ 

Lord Drumlanrig died at Amesbury, 
Wilts., on 24 Oct., 1756, unmarried, and was 
buried at Durisdeer, Dumfriesshire. 

Joun B. 


EMORIALS OF COUNTY  BOUND- 

ARIES AND CENTRES (cliv. 102).— 

On the road from Lynmouth to  Porlock, 

shortly after leaving Countisbury, are the 

County Gates (the gates themselves have dis- 

appeared), marking the boundary _ between 
Devon and Somerset. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


OHANN MAURER, PRAGUE (cliv. 102). 
—If your correspondent Mr Louis Zzt 
TERSTEN, visited Messrs. Bryant and May's 
Museum at their works at Bow, he may find 
the information for which he is seeking. 
A. 


BLOTTING-PAPER AND INKSTANDS 

’ (cliii. 459; cliv. 35, 68, 105).—The falli- 
bility of fixing the age of documents from the 
manner in which they were blotted was com- 
mented upon by me, in answer to a somewhat 
similar question, as long ago as Sept. 7, 
1907, in the Boston Evening Transcript's 
Notes and Queries, viz.: ‘‘ When the sand- 
box went out and blotting-paper came m 
would be hard to fix. ‘ Blottynge papyr 
werueth to drye weete wryttynge lest there 
be made blottis or blurris,’ wrote Horman 
in 1519; it is mentioned elsewhere fifty years 
earlier and fragments have been found in 
fifteenth-century account-books where it had 
been used. As to sand, I saw this used by 
Joseph A. Willard as clerk of Suffolk 
Superior Court about 1900, and I understand 
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that no diplomat who knows his business and 
the risk he otherwise would run, will use 
anything else.’” 

RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


[PALIAN MAYORS (cliv. 63).—Of course 

your correspondent is aware that the 
podesta was a stranger called in to administer 
the affairs of Italian republics in the Middle 
Ages for one year, and given almost unlimited 
power during that term. The revival of this 
title in the present day is a sign of the 
extinction of municipal] freedom in Italy in 
favour of an arbitrary magistrate appointed 
direct by the Fascist government, and respon- 
sible directly to that and to that only. 

A. H. Cooper-PricHarp. 


IR THOMAS WHITE AND THE 
KIBBLEWHITES OF SOUTH FAW- 
LEY, BERKS (cliv. 45). — This family 
(White) is puzzling, but as I have found other 
cases of grants of arms totally different given 
to families related it is not surprising to find | 
the White family among the number. The 
Heralds apparently had bad memories. The 
Kibblewhites were to be found in different | 
parts of Berks Apparently the family of | 
White, recorded in the Visitation of Hamp- | 
shire, came from Surrey, and was distinct 
from the Berkshire families. 
I possess some interesting letters written | 
years ago to Mr. Minns, when editor of the | 
Hants Field Club, by B. Greenfield, a clever | 
antiquary, on the subject, describing the four | 
coats of arms allotted to the White families. 
The Hants Field Club was a Southampton | 
Society and Mr. Greenfield was a Southamp- 
ton man. 
It is very evident the Heralds granted arms | 
without going into the ramifications of family | 


history. 
E. E. Cope. 


(LBERT WAKEFIELD (cliv. 84, 122).— 
" The following is from the European Maga- 
ame, 1800: Obituary : 

Feby. 13, 1800. At Hackney Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wakefield relict of the late George Wakefield, 
late Vicar of Kingston and Minister of Rich- 
pr in Surrey and Mother of Gilbert Wake- 
eld. 


P. Fitzceratp Hoee, 
Capt. 
UTHOR WANTED (cliv. 103).— 


ix a blue and bright-eyed floweret of the 
rook, 


re gentle gem, the sweet Forget-me- 
no’ 


These lines are from ‘The Keepsake,’ by 
leridge. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Library. 


The English Navy in the Revolution of 1688. By 
E. B. Powley. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net). 

p=anars Mr. Powley claims too much for 

the part played by the Navy in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 when he says that it was “‘ obviously 
important.” Little investigation has been ex- 
pended on it precisely because its importance, 
so far from being obvious, may be said to have 
been, in appearance at least, negligible. Numer- 
ically a good deal below the strength required 
by the occasion, handled by a competent, though 
not a brilliant, seaman, and pursued by ill-luck 
in the way of wind and weather, the Fleet, hav- 
ing come out from the Gunfleet on Oct. 10, was 
still, on Nov. 3, unable to weather Longsand 

Head, while the Dutch fleet—so much more con- 

siderable than account had made it—with its 

multitude of transports sailed boldly through 
the Straits and into the Channel. The 
wind never served for effective pursuit, though 
pursuit was attempted; no encounter occurred, 
and the end of it all was adhesion to the Prince 
of Orange and the handing over of the King’s 
ships to his enemies—a step which, however 
necessary, and however well justified by the will 
of the nation and James’s own abandonment of 
his cause, makes a painful incident. The 
interest of this study is thus naval rather than 
historical We discuss, indeed, briefly but very 
sufficiently, the international situation, and 
Mr. Powley acquits James of folly in refusing 
the aid of Louis, when William’s designs had 
taken wind, a refusal which many historians 
have rather undiscerningly condemned. The 
broad issue controlling the strategy of defence 
and invasion was that of the command of the 
sea, and the pages devoted to this, and to the 

“rules of the game,” in naval warfare con- 

nected with this, will be found useful beyond 

their immediate application here, though that, 
as illuminating Dartmouth’s conception of his 
task, is of importance. 


We next see—for Mr. Powley carries us on 
day by day and quotes abundantly from offi- 
cial correspondence—the detailed problems and 
possibilities of the defence. Above all, these are 
opened up in the correspondence and the order 
taken as to the anchorage of the Fleet. There 
was some doubt whether William would not 
attempt a landing on the east coast; there was 
certainty that above all things the entrance to 
the Thames must be guarded. Effectual guard 
of the Thames meant, however, a station behind 
the sands, where the activity and striking power 
of the Fleet would be more hopelessly than any- 
where at the mercy of wind and tide. The 
strong element of the incalculable, of “ luck,” 
interwoven in all naval affairs, especially in the 
old sailing-days, was increased by the season of 
the year; and “ luck’’ was never more con- 
spicuously all on one side than in this expedi- 
tion of William of Orange. There was some- 
thing more: Dartmouth himself was loyal to 
the King, but disaffection was busy in and out 
of his ships. 
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James, in the earlier part of the story, com- | 
mands respect: indeed, it is as Lord High | 
Admiral that he is apt to show best. The} 
absurd attempt to smuggle the baby Prince out | 
of England, and then his own flight appear from , 
the naval point of view as deplorable as from | 
any other. Dartmouth sent letters of manly | 
protest and sensible advice which do him great | 
honour. Pepys’ part, in organization and coun- | 
sel and forwarding of information is naturally | 
a predominant one and makes one of the prin- | 
cipal features of the book. 

Mr. Powley’s workmanship is unusually | 
good. The amount of research behind these | 
pages is shown, not merely by the abundant | 
references to a vast quantity of material, but | 
also by the combination of minuteness and | 
balance in the presentation of facts throughout | 
the text. His style, too—not over smooth—is | 
very readable, and so full and lively is the aar- | 
rative that this story, in itself so dismal, is | 
seen to have significance worth mastering. | 
There are an excellent chart, and a_ good, 
classified index. 


Medieval Plays in Scotland. 


By Anna Jean | 


Mill. (Blackwood and Sons). 
E existing records of folk-plays, court | 
revels and municipal plays in Scotland | 


bear witness to the people’s participation in | 
the almost universal medieval drama. They | 
refer to old-established rights and customs, to 
traditions taken for granted; they are of' 
medieval character. But actually only a small | 
fraction of them belong in themselves to the | 
true Middle Ages; the sixteenth century, with | 
most of them, is already in possession. And | 
they afford, too, but slender indication of what | 
was actually performed, whether in the way of | 
mumming, or religious procession. The | 
material for Miss Mill’s study consists chiefly | 
of disjointed fragments, excerpts from public | 
documents, chiefly local. More than half of | 
this volume is devoted to setting out these orig- | 
inal sources, and it would be difficalt to praise | 
too highly either the skill and thoroughness of | 
Miss Mill’s search for documents’ or 
scholarly patience with which she has tran-| 
scribed or verified or annotated them. The. 
chapters in which she discusses the general 
outcome of her labours—chapters on Folk) 
Plays; Minstrelsy; Court Revels and Municipal 
Plays, with an essay on the Influence of the 
Reformation and some concluding pages—are 
admirably done, showing not only familiarity 
with the sources but also wide knowledge of the 
work done on kindred fields and of the implica- | 
tions alike of folk play and of masques and | 
entertainments. The records, meagre though 
they are, point back to a time when festivities | 
and amusement occupied the Scots as much as 
they did other peoples; in fact municipal | 
authorities took very seriously the providing | 
of “ plasure’’ for the town, and the task of 
contriving this for a year’s space would daunt 
the capable townsman so that pressure had to 
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be brought to bear on him to undertake jt 

The love of frolic and fun and their traditional 

manifestations did not yield easily and every- 

where at once to Puritan severity and a9 
doubt Miss Mill is right in imputing the yip. 
tual completeness of their disappearance jp 
some part to the departure of the Court for 

England. Miss Mill’s book will be the main 

authority on her subject for a long while to 

come. 

The Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap. By 
Kenneth Rogers. (The Homeland Associa. 
tion. 4s. 6d. net.). 

~~ is decidedly a good book, in which the 

student of London will find substantial: 
information. Dr. Rogers has ransacked pre’ 
well all the possible sources, and dealt with all 
the detail we have, whether in the way of 
history or in the way of relic, concern- 
ing the Boar’s Head, by the united voice of 
tradition the tavern presided over by Dame 

Quickly and frequented by Falstaff, though 


' mention of it by name is not made by Shake 


speare. The records of St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, now in the possession of St. Magnus the 
Martyr, are the great source of the story of 
the neighbourhood, and they have yielded par- 
ticulars of the baptism and burial of Francis 
Withens (1567-1633/4), donor of a remarkable 
cup, still in existence, which it is not very 
extravagant to esteem as the “ parcel-gilt 
goblet ’’ of Dame Quickly’s protestation. Dr. 
Rogers has collected, from their wills, a few 
more details of the Withens family. Another 
group of interesting facts is that concerning 
Sir William Walworth’s chantry at &. 
Michael’s, and Walter de Mordon’s bequest of 
a certain tenementum in Candelwykstrete to St. 
Michael’s. Dr. Rogers, having hunted out the 
will, discovered that the house in question was 
a tavern, and since it can hardly be anything 
but the Boar’s Head, this goes some way 0 
refute Stow’s statement that the Boar’s Head 
was not known before 1410. Then we come on 
to William Brooke, “ Landlord of the Bore’s 
Hedde. Estchepe, 1566 ”’—as a carved box-wood 
bas-relief of 2 boar’s head has _ it, unearthed 
from a movnd heaped together at the time of 
the Great Fire. A very good part of this 
study is the topography, which, assisting the 
reader with a map, and drawing matter from 
Churehwardens’ accounts, sets Crooked Lane, 
and Miles Lane and the Swan Tavern, to sa¥ 
nothing of St. Michael’s and its churchyard, 
in a lively way before us. This little book is 
worthy its place among the publications of the 
Homeland Association, and to say that is to pay 
it no mean compliment. 
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Waren sending a letter to he forwarded t 
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